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never, since the industrial revolution of the
eighteenth century crowded them into towns,
formed the habit of Sunday worship, has
not been moved by the efforts made on its
behalf. The aggregate number of the devout
among them is happily considerable, yet
they are but units in the multitude. However,
in spite of disappointments, good work has
had good results, and the appeal of Christ
has been heard. Never, indeed, has the
interest in religion, though not always in
organized religion, been keener than it is
to-day. It shows itself in a philanthropy,
directly inspired by religion, which is ceasing
to patronize those whom it benefits. It
shows itself also in the general recognition
of the importance, as a necessary part of
Christian life, of missions to the non-Christian
world. It shows itself in a widespread interest
in the psychology of religion, its bases and its
phenomena. All these lines of thought have
begun to draw Christians together, to make
the differences seem smaller than the common
heritage. They are also having a solvent
effect upon the more rigid and traditional
presentations of the faith : and, even where
the old standards are most jealously main-
tained, we may often find the position being
defended by arguments which savour, to use